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Huch research in the area of person perception has 
dealt vith the problen of how people organize information about other 
people, including how failliarity mediates the cognitive organization 
of person information. One multi-operational investigation found that 
information sets about familiar people, as opposed to unfamiliar 
people, resulted in the increased availability of persons as units of 
cognitive organization in a speeded categorization task and in the 
ordinal clustering of information according to persons in free 
recall. However, the two components of person familiarity of the 
descriptive information were deliberately confounded in the 
experiment. The effects of the separate contributions of familiarity 
of names and the familiarity or consistency of descriptors wete 
investigated using the same information sets and tasks from previous 
research, but with the addition of two extra conditions, i.e., 
familiar person names associated with unfamiliar information sets and 
unfamiliar names associated with familiar information sets. The data 
showed that both components of familiarity: (1) affected the 
cognitive organization of person information; (2) contributed 
independently when retrieving stored information (free recall task) ; 
and (3) interacted when accessing person schema (sorting task). 
(Author) 
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Effects of Ptrsoo Fnll laxity oa the Cognitive 
Organisation of Social Information 

A graat deal of research in the area of person perception has dealt with 
the problM of how people organize Informatliin about other people. One factor 
that has gained attention Is the familiarity or unfamlllarlty of others. It 
has been assumed that people organise Information about others using the same 
processes regardless of whether they are familiar, those others who have already 
been established in memory either through personal contact or general knowledge, 
or whether they are unfamiliar, those who have not been established in memory 
(I.e., strangers). Thus, If I told you that Jlnany Carter wss a southerner, a 
farmer and a leader, you would organize that information in the same way as you 
would if I told, you that Harry Stalth was a movie actor, a teacher and tall. 
However, recent research by Ostron, Pryor & Sifflpft.>n (1980), and Pryor & Ostrom 
(Note 1) have raised aome doubts about that assumption. 

In their studies on familiarity, they used « multi-operational approach to 
discover the effect of familiarity on the cognitive organization of information 
during the encoding and retrieval stages of memory. As a result of several 
pilot studies, they generated information sets about famous people that des- 
cribed, but did not define them. For example, Abe Lincoln was described as tall, 
bearded, honest, self-taught and a leader. From these information sets about 
famous or familiar people, which included five facts each about five people, 
they generated informatiipn sets about unfamiliar people (names that were not 
famous but matched the famous people names In length) using one trait frcn each 
of tl.e five famous people. Thus, the Information was unfamiliar In the sense 
that the items are not commonly associated In describing a person. For example^ 
Stephan Falcoln was described as tall, a golfer, religious, tough and outspoken. 
(See page 1 of the handout) In this way, two conditions were set up: familiar 



ptoplt deter lb«d by faalllar facts and unfaaillar paopla described by unfaalliar 
faett. The researchers then used these tvo conditions to see if there ves a 
djLf ference In hov people organized the Infontation. 

In one ezperlaent that studied the encoding process, they used a speeded 
categorisation task. The ra^onale behind using this type of paradigm was that 
if the Information Is organised by person, then there should be an increase In 
the availability of persons as units of cognitive organisation, which in turn 
should lead to a decrease in sorting tine. In other words, subjects should be 
able to sort cards bearing ^ person name and a descriptor attached to that name 
into prede^lgnated categories faster if the infoimation is organized by person. 
Subjects were given a shuffled deck of 3 Z 5 cards, each ccntainlng one fact about 
one person. For example, a subject saw a card that said: Abe Lincoln watt tall, 
or Bob Hope Is a golfer. The object of the tauk was to sort the cards by person 
as quickly as possible. Thus, subjects were asked to put all thie cards about 
Abe Lincoln In one pile, all the cards about Bob Hope in another, and so on. 
Subjects were either given nine cards to sort,' three cards describing three 
pereons each or 25 cards to sort, five cards describing five persons each. This 
condition was added In order to be able to generalize the findings across 
different set sizes. Subjects were also asked to search for possible spelling 
errors while they were sorting the cards. This was done In order to Insure that 
subjects completely read each card. 

Sorting time was measured in seconds. Fryor & Ostrom (Note 1) found a 
significant main effect for familiarity. Subjects sorted card« about familiar 
people faster than caids about unfamiliar people. See Figure 1 on page 2 of the 
handout. The means represect the sorting tine per card. They interpreted this 
finding as support for the hypothesis that the encoding of Information according 
to person categories is facilitated when the persons are familiar. 



In th« Mcond axperlaent that studied the retrieval procesa, they used a 
free recaU teak. The aame stlmlua seta were uaed. however. In tl.la atudy, the 
deacrlptor word on each card vaa underlined. Suhjects were given a ahufflcd 
deck of carda and aaked to read each card aloud. The deck vaa then reshuffled 
and aubjecta read each card aloud again. Af t»d: thla second exposure, subjects 
were asked to recall aa many of the underlined words as possible In any order 
that they cane to alnd. 

If people organize Information by person and have an Integrated impression 
of the person, then when asked to recall the information, they should tend to 
give all the pcraon Itema together (in other worda. all the facta about Abe 
Llncpln should be recalled together, all the facts about Bob Lope should be 
recalled together, etc.). An index to measure thla grouping by person is ARC. 
ARC is a measure that rangea from 0, which represents chance grouping or 
clustering and 1. which represents perfect grouping or clustering. ARC. as a 
dependent variable, has some nice properties. It is invariant to the total 
ntnber of items recalled and the total number of persons recalled. The data from 
thla study was analyzed using ARC. As expected, information about familiar 
persons was clustered more In free recall than information about unfamiliar 
persons. See Fi^re 2 in the handout. 

Pryor and Ostron (Note 1) Interpreted the results from these two studies 
and other studies using familiarity as an Independent variable as giving support 
to the hypothesis that familiarity mediates the cognitive organization of person 
Information. Although their research Indicated that familiarity does play an 
important role in organizing social Informttlon. their results are open to 
aeveral altemadve explanations. Since they associated different sets of 
Information with famUlar persons than they did with unfamiliar persons, perhaps 
their results were due to the information sets rather than the person names. 



Iht InforMtlott stts About fnlll«r pcopl* could have had greattr lntar«>ltai 
coaaiatancj thaa did tha InforMtlon aata about unfaalllar paopla. Or tha 
InlorMtlea aata about faaillar paopla could hava fit aubjacta* Inplldt 
paraonallty thaorlaa battar. For axampla. If I tall you that paraoo Z la old» 
cottaarvatlva and hardworking, you sight orgaalaa that Information battar than If 
I toUl you paraoo Z la tall, a golfar and rallgloua, regardlaaa of vhather paraon 
X la familiar or not. Thua, It might not ba Juat that familiarity of peraona 
madlataa cognitive organlxatlon. The Information Itaelf might play an even 
greater role In organization than whether the peraon ^ familiar or not. 

In order to rule out theae alternative explanatlona, two experlmenta were 
dealgned to teat the effect of familiarity of name vs. the familiarity of Infor- 
mation. Ve uaed the aame Information aeta that bad been uaed In the prevloua 
atudlea, however, we added two extra condltlona. Theae two condltlona conalated 
of familiar peraon namea aaaodated with unfamiliar Information aeta and unfam- 
iliar peraon namea associated with familiar Information aeta. Thua, not only 
waa Abe Lincoln described aa tall, bearded and honeatCa familiar name associated 
with familiar descriptors), ao waa Harry Prlnley (an unfamiliar name aaaoclated^ 
with familiar descrlptora) . Likewise, not only was Stephen Falcoln described as 
tal^, a golfer and rellgloua (an unfamiliar name associated with unfaalllar 
descriptors), so was Clint Eastwood (a familiar name associated with unfamiliar 
descriptors) . 

We alao used the same two tasks that the previous studies used. In the first 
cxperlaent, 32 subjects from Ohio State University were paid three dollara for 
their participation In the experiment. They were given four decka oif carda to 
aort, each representing the four condltlona. In the second experiment, 32 subjecta 
from Ohio State participated In the experiment in partial fulfillaent of an 
introductory psychology course. Subjects read each deck aloud twice and then 
recalled the Information In any order that came to mind. 
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In thm sortlnt cxperUMnC* aortlns ap«ftd vas measured In aeconda. Figure 
3 on page 2 of the handout present a the nean aortlng time for each condi- -lou. 
The main effect for name waa significant while the main effect for deacrl;?tor 
was only marginally algnlf leant. The Interaction between name and descriptor 
vas also -algnlf leant. Aa can be seen by the graph, subjects sorted the cards 
about famlilar people faster than the carda about unfamiliar people. However, the 
familiarity of the descriptor also has an effect on sorting speed and this effect 
leada to a algnlf leant Interaction. 

In the free recall experiment, the Information about familiar persons was 
clustered more than was Information about unfamiliar persons. Figure 4 presents 
the meana. The main effect for bot.h name and descriptors was highly significant 
and the Interaction between them was not significant. Thus, as can be seen on 
the graph, whether the Information vas familiar or not also had effect on clustering 
along with whether the name was familiar or not. 

The data from these two experiments Indicate that both components of 
familiarity affect the cognitive organlzatl9n of person Information. Although 
the results support the Pryor & Ostrom Iqrpothesle that familiarity of person is 
an Immedlatlng factor, the familiarity of the descriptors also plays a role. 

As the recall experiment shows, the familiarity of namea and descriptors \ 
appear to contribute Independently when retrieving stored Information. The — — , 




easlei; to recall and therefore provide a more convenient starting point for 
memory search during the retrieval stage. The overall effect of more clustering 
for fanlller information sets as opposed to tmfamlliar Information sets could 
be due to the strength of Inter-Item associations. Accessing one Item f^om a 
high association set will readily bring to mind other iteuis from that set and 
therefore subjects will recall them in groups or clusters. 




overall effect of differential clustering for familiar vs. unfamiliar person 
namea may be due to a name discriminablllty process. Familiar names may be 



This Matt InterprttCtttlon. cannot btt applied to thtt results of -the sorting 
experlBent. Familiarity of naaea and Infometlon does not contribute Independently 
In the encoding process, rether they Interact when acceaslng person schcna. One 
explanetlon is that the difficulty of encoding jss not^^i^rent for unfenlllar 
rsons regardless of whether the persons are linked to familiar or unfamiliar 
descriptors. However, for familiar people, the familiarity of descriptors 
facilitates the encoding of Infoxnatlon in short-term memory. 

In conclusion, familiarity does have an effect in the cognitive organization 
of person information but this effect is due not only to whether the person is 
familiar or not. but whether the information about the person is familiar or not. 
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Plgur« 1: Hean Sorting Tim* 
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Results from Dukerich, et al., (1980) 



Figure 3; Mean Sorting Tine 
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Name Main Effect: 

F (1, 24) - 32.401 £ ^.001 



Name Main Effect: 

F (It 24) - 13.58; .001 



Descriptor Main Effect: 
F (1, 24) - 3.2p; £^.10 



Descriptor Main Effect: 
F (1, 24) - 13.61; £ /. .001 



Interaction: 

F (1, 24) - 4.48; £ ^1.05 



Interaction: 



F (1, 24) - 1.19; £ - n.s, 
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